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BERLIN

with an area of 1,376 square miles, had 4,-
300,000 inhabitants in 1930.

Streets and Buildings. The city's most
famous avenue, known throughout the world,
is Unter den Linden, so named because of its
great double row of linden trees. It begins
at the Brandenburg Gate, the only one re-
maining of the gates after the city's walls
were torn down. The Gate was erected in
1789-1790 and is a copy of the Propylaea at
Athens, 201 feet high and sixty-four feet
long. There are five passageways into Unter
den Linden through the Gate; the middle one
was formerly reserved by courtesy for the
sole use of the royal family. After Unter
den Linden the principal streets are the
Frieclrieh, Leipziger, Potsdamer, Wilhelm,
Konig and Kaiser-Wilhelm.

The most imposing building is perhaps the
royal palace, erected by Frederick the Great
and later the imperial residence of William
II. It contains over 600 rooms, and has one
of the most gorgeous throne rooms to be
found in Europe. It was severely damaged
in 1919 by revolutionists. Opposite the
palace are the old and new national mu-
seums; to the east of these is the national
gallery. These three buildings are among
the most imposing of any in Germany.
Among those not connected with the govern-
ment the Eoyal Theater (Schauspielhaus),
the City Hall (Kathaus), the Exchange, the
Deutsche Eeichsbank and the new Keichstag
building are prominent. The latter is the
architectural triumph of the city.

Monuments, As is to be expected in the
capital of a militarist nation, the monuments
reflect the war spirit, and they are numerous
and magnificent. Possibly the most notable
is the equestrian statue of Frederick the
Great. Next in size is the statue of Freder-
ick Wilhelm, the Great Elector; others of
imposing appearance are those of Frederick
William III and Bismarck, and a great mon-
ument to William I. The Column of Victory
commemorates the successes in the Franco-
German War of 1870-1871. On one of the
bridges of the city are eight heroic groups
portraying the lives of soldiers of the empire.
Before the opera house is a group 'of five
German generals. Among the monuments to
civilians is one to Luther.

Education. Berlin is a great center of
education* The foremost institution of
higher learning is the University of Berlin
(sea below) j next in importance is the Insti-

tute of Technology; others are the Royal
School of Agriculture, the Eoyal School of
Music, the Eoyal Academy of Arts, the Mili-
tary Academy and the Artillery and Engi-
neering School.
Manufacture and Commerce. Before the
World War every commodity known to the
business world was made in the city. The
war closed many factories, but Berlin suf-
fered possibly less than some other cities in
the empire. Previous to 1914 the leading in-
dustries were cloth printing and dyeing; next
came the steel industry and manufacture of
clothing. Berlin's central location and its
many radiating railroads give it a strong
position in commerce and transportation.
Twelve main lines of railroad enter the city;
their chief traffic in normal times is in coal,
grain, cattle and wool.
Municipal Affairs. Berlin's streets are
among the cleanest in the world, and are kept
so by very strict regulations. Two abattoirs
which cost $5,000,000 have done away with
a thousand private slaughter houses, and
these are regulated closely, assuring a clean
meat supply. Municipal markets are con-
ducted under a system which guarantees per-
fect sanitary conditions.
Government. Under the empire the city
did not possess full freedom in its local gov-
ernment, for considerable municipal author-
ity rested with the Prussian Minister of the
Interior. The latter controlled the police,
fire and building departments, the bureau of
crimes and the issuing of passports. The
local governing body had charge of drainage,
street cleaning and lighting, the water sup-
ply and the care of the sick and the poor.
History. The oldest parts of Berlin were
originally poor villages which first rose to
importance tinder Markgraf Albert (1206-
1220). The first important improvement
was made by the great Elector Frederick
William, who laid out the Unter den Linden,
and in whose time the city had 20,000 inhab-
itants. Under his successors, [Frederick I
and Frederick the Great, the city was rapidly
enlarged and improved. In 1871 Berlin be-
came the capital of the German Empire.
After nearly half a century of progress and
prosperity, the city became the focus of
German war enthusiasm. During the first
three years of the war news of conditions in
the capital were carefully guarded from the
world outside, but there was apparently little
disorder. The last year of the war, however,